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WHAT WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


By 


Eowin S. SmMiTH, MEMBER 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Labor 
their 


who look to the National 
Relations Act as the protector of 
should grasp what 
are and how they may assert 
have 


Workers 


rights clearly those 


rights them. 
courts recognized in 
theory that workers may associate for 
own protection and may bargain collectively 
The decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on April 
12, 1937, upholding the validity of the 
National Labor Relations Act, changed that 
far-too-little-observed theory into a positive 


guarantee of those rights. These rights of 


American long 


their 


with their employers. 


act independently will remain a 
they are translated 
in mines, mills, and 
themselves. This 
and persistent 

and organization on the part of 
With afew notable exceptions, the 
tradition has been to 
in control which 


workers to 


theory, however, until 


into daily practice 
factories by the workers 
will require time, education, 
activity 
labor. 

American industrial 
deny to workers that share 
workers enjoy when they can bargain over the 
they are willing to sell 


terms under which 


their labor. 


The National Labor Relations Board stands 
as the protector of the right of workers to 
move intheir own behalf toward that control. 
The It cannot 


tell 


Board cando no morethan that. 

workers what terms and conditions they 
should demand; nor does it advise employers 
what demands they accept. But in 
respect to the protection it offers against 
labor practices which traditionally 


must 


unfair 


have beenthe means of denying workers rights, 
the law is very specific. 


The right of workers to organize and 
join labor unions and to choose representa- 
tives for collective bargaining or other 


purposes is clearly set forth in section 7 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 


Employees shall have the 
to self-organization, to form, 
or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection. 


right 
join, 


own 


After thisclear statement of policy, the 
law enumerates in the eighth section five 
unfair practices which may nullify therights 
of workers outlined in the previous section, 
and declares it illegal for an employer to 
engage in any of these five practices. This 
goes to the very heart of a large class of 
industrial disputes. Inforbidding employers 
to pursue such practices, it was the expecta- 
tion of the Congress of the United States 
that a primary cause of unrest among workers-- 


strikes, lockouts, lost workdays, and 
interrupted production-- would thereby be 
removed. It is therefore worthwhile to 
consider these five unfair practices in 


some detail. 


1. Employers are prohibited from inter- 
fering with workers who wish to join labor 
organizations and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. 


In nearly a hundred decisions during its 
first 20 months, the Board has ordered 
employers to cease such interference with 








workers’ self-organization. Unless it has 


the facts of an actual case before it, the 
Board camnot define exactly which acts of the 
employer are unfair and illegal under the 
law. However, such practices as the follow- 


ing have been declared unfair in Board decisions: 


Advice by foremen not to join a 


union. 


Malicious remarks about trade-unions 


uttered on the partof officials having 
authority to hire and fire. 
The use of spies to report union 


activities and membership. 


Direct influence 
third 


or citizens, to 


employer over 


parties, such as local police 


workers 
with 


persuade 


against having anything to do 


unions. 


Solicitation of employeesto return 
to work when such action is calculated 
to break the ranks of workers legitimately 
on strike. 


Summoning employees to company 


offices for the purpose of demanding 


whether they approve of or belong to 


a union. 
Hiring thugs to beat union members. 


The use of propaganda to influence 


workers against their organization. 


In general, any acts tending to 


arouse fear that loss of the job will 


result from union activities. 


These instances merely suggest some of 


the things which the Board has declared 


unfair in one case or another. Each case, 


however, must rest on its own merits, and 


it must be shown that such isolated examples 


as cited above have arisen out of an 


employer's desire to destroy organization 


among his employees. 


2. The act makes it unfair for an 
employer to 


organization of his employees or 


dominate or interfere with an 
contribute 
Support to it. In the history of American 
industrial relations the so-called "company 
device created 


combat the 


union" has been a foremost 


by employers’ to formation of 


wo 





bona fide trade-unions among their employees, 


There are at least five specific tests to 
determine whether a labor organization is 
independent of company domination. In the 


form of questions these tests are: Do the 


members of the organization pay dues? Does 


the organization hold regular membership 
meetings? Has it written agreements’7 with 
the company? Does it have contacts with 
other workers’ organizations? Has it’ the 
right to demand arbitration of differences 
whereby management abandons absolute veto 
power? nanswer of "yes" to these questions 


would indicate clearly that the organization 


is its own master and free to submit the 


real wishes of its members to management. 


On the other hand, the Board 


carefully 


through 


its decisions has explored the 


characteristics of a company union which 


make it a creature of management and subject 


to management's will. A few of these 
characteristics are: 
The employer has taken an active 


part in forming the organization. 


The company has suggested the form 


of the constitution. 


A few picked employees have been 
urged to create the organization. 

Management has been both willing 
and eager to sign agreements with 


the organization it helped to create. 


Foremen have brought pressure on 


employees to join. 


Membership is automatic as _ soon 


as a worker is hired. 


The company union is praised by 


officials and given a printed 


publication, credit for settling 


grievances, establishing recreation 


facilities, etc. 


Labor organizations confined to oneplant, 


and not dominated or interfered with by the 
employer, are legal under the act. S 
rule-of-thumb test of their validity as 


labor organizations is whether they afford 
employees a free voice in presenting demands 


to management. 
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2 It is unfair for an employer to 


discriminate in any way against a worker 


solely for the reason of membership or 


activity in a union. There are frequent 


cases in Board decisions of employers dis- 


charging, demoting, or otherwise penalizing 


union officers, those active in organization, 


4. The law 


declares it an 


unfair 


practice todischarge or discriminate against 


an employee because he has 
given testimony under this act. 
is self-explanatory. 

unfair 


5S. It is 


filed cha~7zes or 


This section 


for an employer to 


refuse to bargain collectively with the rep- 


resentatives 


the question as to 


tive bargaining. 


of his employees. 
what constitutes 





and such key union men as, for example, a 

union enthusiast who had a large influence 

over plant employees of his own race. 
It is the duty 

of the Board to hear 

evidence from both 


sides and to decide on 


the facts whether or REGIONAL OFFICE 


~ 


not the Boston, Mass. 


employer was 


motivated by a desire 2. New York, N.Y. 
to discourage union 3. Buffalo, N.Y. 
organization. No rule 4. Philadelphia, Pa 
can be laid down to 5. Baltimore, Md. 
judge such cases in 6. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
advance, but the Board ". Detroit, Mich. 
has given weight to 8. Cleveland, Ohio 
these factors: The 9. Cincinnati, Ohio 
length of time the 10, Atlanta, Ga. 
discharged union worker 11. Indianapolis, Ind. 
has been employed, his 12. Milwaukee, Wis. 
skill and experience, 13. Chicago, Ill. 
testimony of foreman 14. St. Louis, Mo. 
in his favor, and 15. New Orleans, La 
treatment given by 16. Fort Worth, Tex. 
management to employees 17. Kansas City, Mo. 
of equal or less 18. Minneapolis, Minn. 
efficiency. 19, Seattle, Wash. 
20. ‘San Francisco, Cali 

The Board does 21. Los Angeles, Calif. 

not attempt to judge 


workers' 





efficiency 


f. 
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for its own sake. It 
merely studies the 
worker and his employer to understand whether 
these were broken off solely because the 
latter wanted to rid himself of a union man. 


past relations of the 


that the 
discharge 
cause -- disobedience, 


It must not be forgotten 


employer retains his right to 


an employee for just 
carelessness, drinking on duty, 
a protector of workers 


unfair 


bad work, 
The Board is 
they are the victims of 


etc. 
only when 


practices under the act. 


that 


This raises 
collec- 
Board considers that 
conditions are right 
for collective bargain- 
ing when representa- 


tives of both sides 


confer with serious 
intent to adjust dif- 
ferences and to reach 


an acceptable agree- 


ment. This requires 
an open mind on the 
part of management, 


and a willingness to 
examine employee demands 
and to make counter 


proposals. 


There have been 


Board cases where 


employers have gone 


through the motions 
of meeting employee 
representatives without 
any pretenseof engaging 
in a real discussion. 
This the Board has 
found to be as much a 
case of refusal to 
bargain as when manage- 


ment has announced 


it never would meet worker representa- 


tives or try to reach common ground. 


The entire purpose 
on this problem of 


An orderly 
based on 

representatives 
into 
to achieve 
respect. Of the 


by the Board during 


collective 

industrial system can only be 
negotiation 
both 
in good faith and with 
agreements 
1,842 complaints 
its first 20 months, 


of the act centers 
bargaining. 
between the known 
sides, entered 
the intention 
both will 


handled 


which 





alleged refusal 
A study of Board 


700 complaints involved an 
to bargain collectively. 

decisions, and particularly of the section 
devoted to this subject in its 
should assist management to a 


obligations in 


annual 
better 
this 


first 
report, 
understanding of its 
respect. 


A point to remember about the duty to 


bargain is this--the employer is not required 
to grant, modify, or reject workers’ demands. 
The terms upon which the two parties agree 
or disagree are in their own hands. The 
Board can bring them together. It cannot 
interfere should a deadlock result between 


negotiators acting in good faith. 


Believing that one or more of the unfair 


practices outlined being used by 


the 


may 


above is 
h 


employer, a worker or his organization 


file charges with the regional director 


one of the Board's 21 regional 
The charges must be sworn to before 


agent of the 


at any 
offices. 
public or before an 
Board. The will then investigate 
if he finds the charges well 
issue a complaint which summons both 


a notary 
director 
and, grounded, 
he may 
parties to an open hearing before a trial 
examiner designated by the Board in Washing- 
that 


dismiss 


ton. On the record of hearing the 


examiner the case or may 
the 


take to 


trial may 


recommend to employer the proper steps 
law. If 


and the 


he must comply with the 


the employer refuses, the record 


trial examiner's are forwarded to 


Washington for 


report 
the 
an employer 


Board's decision. 


Failure of to comply with that 


decision may result in a review of the case 


by a circuit court of appeals. This court 
may dismiss, or modify, or uphold the decision. 
In the latter case the employer must 


or else be in contempt of court. 


the Board is 
to investigate disputes concerning the proper 


An important function of 


representation of employees. 
collective 


The process of 


bargaining cannot even begin 


until the choice of those who are to rep- 
resent workers in dealings with management 
has been settled. It will be remembered 


that the Board protects workers against any 


comply 
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righ 


their 
representatives 
The act 
step further, 


with 


P=" 


interference 
that choice of 
own free will. 


employer 
to make 

by their 
the Board 
offering its 
whenever a 
satisfactorily decided 


S 
permits 
through 


secret 


to go one 
services to 
dispute 


conduct 


elections about rep- 


resentatives can be 
in this way. 
Representatives of the workers’ may 
also be designated by the Board under certain 
Workers claiming the 


other conditions. 


bargain collectively must be able 


their 


right to 


to show that representatives were 


actually chosen by a majority of all en- 


bargaining unit. If, for 


of 98 workers, 


ployees in their 


instance, in a plant they 


can only present 40 paid-up union cards 
(or otherwise prove that the 40 have 
selected the union to represent them), 
it would be impossible to sustain their 


charge that management had refused to bargain 
If, onthe other hand, there 
in the plant and 40 of 
good 
claim to a majority representation is 


with a majority. 
are only 65 workers 
them are union members in standing, 
their 
valid, 


their 


and the Board could properly designate 
as the bargaining agency in its 


union 


complaint against an employer for refusal 


to bargain collectively. 


In cases where majority representation 


is not clear, or where it is contested by 


another labor organization, any employee 


may petition the Board for an investigation. 


If a Board agent is umable to determine 


definitely from his inquiries who are the 
proper representatives, the Board 


a hearing to ascertain the facts. 


may hold 
This may 
result in an orderto hold a secret 
or, if eii the 
may proceed without formality of a 
hearing. The Board 
than a 


election, 


parties consent, election 


t he 


has already conducted 


more hundred employee elections. 


In each one a dispute about who really 


represents the workers has been settled in 


an orderly manner. 

It is that 
the secret ballot has increased since valida- 
tion of the act by the Supreme Court. 


interesting to note use of 


More 
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than 14.000 employees of one large automobile 


company recently cast their ballots in a 


peaceful and orderly election, inthe knowledce 
that they could 


vnav 


voice their opinion freely 
without fearthat their individual vote would 

The balloting 
company 


be revealed to the company. 


scheduled that the lost no 


as so 
roduction while the members of the two shifts 
re individually leaving their work for a 
ew minutes tocast their ballots. Still more 


important, a Satisfactory agreement between 


on 


a Board agent was investigating charges of 


unfair labor practices or representation 


disputes. The 834 employers were persuaded 
to adjust 


having the 


matters without the necessity of 


charges considered at a formal 


hearing. The workers for their part were 


satisfied with the settlements obtained. 


A great many charges filed with the 


Board were found upon examination either 


to have been based on scanty evidence or to 
have been the outcome of disputes which only 





management and the winner 
of the election immediately 
followed the balloting. 
More recently, in a large 


steel company the same 


National Labor Relations Board 
OFFICIAL BALLOT 


required the intervention of 
athird party for adjustment. 

Of the 424 cases where 
strikes involved, 285 
settled and 47,000 


were 
were 





procedure was carried out and, 


as a result of the secret 
election, the company signed 


an agreement with the organ- 


To determine the representatives for collective bargaining 
purposes for the employees of NEW YORK BUTCHERS 
DRESSED MEAT COMPANY, Division of Armour & Company, 
as described in Notice of Election, dated May 18, 1937. 


workers were reinstated 


after strikes or lockouts. 


One hundred and sixty-two 


threatened strikes were 





ization of the workers 


representing @a@ majority 
27,000 men employed 
in the plants. 


The benefits 


of the 


of this 
procedure, in comparison 


with the uncertainty and 


1. This is a secret ballot. 
2. Make your choice of organization to represent you 
by marking “X”’ in one square only. 

3. Do not sign your name. 

4. If you spoil your ballot, return it to the Board's 
agent and get a new one. 

5S. Fold your ballot to conceal the “X" you have 
made and deposit it personally in the ballot 
box in the presence of the Board's agent. 


averted through the Board's 
action. 

Such peaceful solutions 
of labor disputes were the 
task which the Congress of 
the United States entrusted 


to the National Labor Rela- 





strife arising from an 


unsettled dispute, have not 
been lost upon the workers. 
from the 


This is evident 


fact that in the month 


YES 


[J 


following the Supreme Court 


decisions there were 234 
elections 


Board -- 10 


petitions for 
filed with the 
times as many as the average 





of preceding months. 


Do you Desire to be Represented for Purposes of Collective 
Bargaining by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, A. F. of L? 


This is a secret ballot and must not be signed 


>_< 


tions Board. It is recognized, 


however, that old habits 
and customs cannot be 
uprooted in a day. 


The job ahead for the 
NO 


[J 


Board is not only to administer 
the act with as much dispatch 
as possible, but to enlighten 
the public on the problems 
of labor relations and the 





- 


°o 


purposes of the act. 





the National Labor Rela- 
United 
Court on April 12, 1937, began a new era 
for labor and for industry. Up to April 1 
the Board had already handled 2,311 complaints 
and petitions involving approximately 750,000 
workers. It had acted upon 1,721 of those 
cases, and, even in the face of the question 
it had managed to 


Validation of 


tions Act by the States Supreme 


of its constitutionality, 
close 834 cases by agreement between workers 
and management. Such settlements were 
usually brought about during the period when 


that end employers and workers can contribute 
greatly by acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
their rights under the act and of how to 


proceed in protecting those rights. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The National Labor Relations Act became law 
on July S, 1i935- It is administered by a board 
of three members. The present Board consists of 
J. Warren Madden, chairman, Edwin S. Smith, and 
Donald Wakefield Smith. 
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THE AMOUNT OF LABOR REQUIRED IN PRODUCING LUMBER PRODUCTS 


BERNARD H. Topkis 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Before carpenters can go to work ona 


construction job, must be 
fell 


and haul tothe corstruction site the finished 


many wage earners 


employed to trees, operate sawmills, 


sawmill products. From the point of view of 


the construction industry the work involved 


in these preliminary operations is generally 
indirect labor, as 


referred to as compared 


with the direct labor of carpenters or other 
workmen who use thefinished lumber materials 
in actual construction work. 

A thousand board feet of the lumber used 
and rough construc- 


for joists, scaffolding, 


in building operations requires approx- 
This 


felling trees, 


tion 
imately 28 man-hours of labor. 
the labor 
sawmills, and in transportation to the site of 
board feet 
32.7 
man-hours of 


includes 
used in operating 
a construction project. A thousand 
lumber 
25.4 
estimates are 


of planing-mill requires 


man-hours, and timbers 


work. These the result of a 


Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of the 


lumber industry to ascertain the amount of 


indirect employment created by the use 


of lumber products in 
construction work. 

The United States 
has several large lumber- 
producing sections. The 
lumber produced in the 
South is principally pine 
and hardwood. The latter 
is obtained chiefly from 
oak trees. Inthe western 
regions the most important 
types of lumber are western 


pine, redwood, Douglas fir, 


hemlock, and cedar. 
The indirect labor 
time required to produce 


timbers, yard lumber, and 


planing-mill lumber’ and 
bring them to the site of 
construction involves 
three major steps--logging, 
sawmill and planing-mill 
operations, and transpor- 


tation. 





ae) 
CUTTING AND FELLING TIMBER 


Logging. The man-hours of labor required 


in logging operations depend upon the size 


and species of the tree felled and the waste 


and difficulties encountered in the forest, 


In some areas from 20 to 50 percent of the 


trees cut are undersized or defective. Other 


factors, such as accessibility to the forest, 


skill of the workers, and labor-saving 


devices, influence the amount of time 
required to fell the trees, cut them into 
proper lengths, and haul them to a point 
where they can be shipped to sawmills. 

The largest amount of logging labor 
time necessary to obtain 1,000 board feet 
of lumber was required in the southern 
hardwood region. It amounted to 13.5 man- 
hours. In the southern pine belt 10 
man-hours of work were required in logging, 


while in the western lumber regions the 


labor time involved in logging operations 


was about 8 man-hours in the redwood region, 
western 


6.5 man-hours in the pine region, 


and 5 man-hours in the Douglas fir and 
hemlock and cedar regions. 

Manufacturing. Logs 
are cut, surfaced, and 
finished in sawmills and 
planing mills. The amount 


of labor time involved in 


these operations depends 
type 
desired. Timbers require 


thar 


upon the of lumber 


~ 


work other 


ittle 
sawing the logs into the 


desired shape and size. 
Yard lumber requires sizing, 
surfacing, and a certain 
amount of finishing. 
Planing-mill lumber, in 
addition to being surfaced 
and made into proper size, 
has to be "planed off" or 
"dressed" more carefully. 
In other words, the number 
of man-hours required to 
produce 1,000 board 


of lumber 


feet 


increases with 
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the degree of finish or refine- 
ment needed. 

More labor time 
1,000 
of yard lumber in 


is spent in 
feet 
the hardwood 


manufacturing board 
region of the South than 
other lumber-producing 

Southern hardwood regions require 


in any 
region. 





approximately 16.5 man-hours of 
sawmill work to produce 1,000 
board feet, compared with about 


14 man-hours in the redwood region, 
13 man-hours in the southern 


ine region, 7.5 man-hours in the 


eo] 


western pine region, and6.5 man- 


hours in the Douglas fir and 





western hemlock and cedar regions. 





LABOR TIME SPENT IN PRODUCING 


Serer 


000 BOARD FEET 
OF PLANING MILL LUMBER 





HAA 


8.9 MAN-HOURS 








“INCLUDES SALES AND ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


14.3 MAN- HOURS 





EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS | MAN WORKING | HOUR 





Sawmill operations for all regions 
about 10.5 
1,000 board feet 


combined involved on the average 


man-hours of work for each 


of yard lumber produced. 
The manufacture of every 1,900 board 
feet of planing-mill lumber involved 20.5 


man-hours of work in sawmills in the 


southern hardwood region. In the southern 


pine region nearly 18 man-hours of work 


were required to produce the same amount of 
took 19.5 


work to produce 1,000 board feet of planing- 


lumber. It man-hours of sawmill 


lumber in the Douglas fir, hemlock, and 


mill 
cedar regions, and 9 man-hours in the western 
pine region. Forall regions combined nearly 
14.5 


production of 


man-hours of work were 
1,000 board 


spent in the 
feet of planing- 
mill lumber. 


Transportation and Sales. The distance 


from lumber regions to populous and important 
centers of the country results 


in the labor time required 


construction 
in wide variations 
lumber 


for transporting products. For 


example, hardwood lumber transported from 


southern forests and sawmills required an 
estimated total labor time of 4 man-hours per 
1,000 board feet, compared with nearly 10 man- 
hours for lumber produced and hauled from the 
hemlock, and 
The average labor time required 


western pine and Douglas fir, 
cedar regions. 
for transportation for all regions combined is 
estimated at 7.9 man-hours for each 1,000 board 
feet of lumber produced, and for sales and 


administrative work 1.6 man-hours. The indirect 


151073 O—37—-2 


employment in transporting lumber products to 


the site of construction by rail, water, or 


truck thus appears to involve nearly four 
times as much indirect labor time as the 
various sales and administrative tasks con- 


nected with producing lumber materials. 


Employment Created by Demand for Lumber 
Products on Federal Projects. The survey of 


labor requirements in the lumber industry 
enabled the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
estimate the man-hours of indirect labor 


provided by orders placed for lumber and its 


products on construction jobs financed by 


P.W.A. funds since the beginning of the 
program in July 1933, by funds provided by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation since 
April 1934, from regular Government appro- 
priations from July 1934, and by The Works 
Program beginning in July 1935. These 
estimates, based on data available through 


1936, indicate that more than 


man-hours’) of 


December 31, 
155,009,000 

were created in logging camps, sawmills, trans- 
sales and administrative work. 


indirect labor 


portation, and 


the Public 
inception in 


The lumber requirements of 
Works Program alone since its 
July 1933 accounted for about 90,000,000 man- 
hours of the total amount of indirect labor 
created by the Government's orders for lumber 
Slightly more than 80 percent of 
created by the P.W.A. 


the production of timbers 


products. 
the indirect labor 
was consumed in 


and yard lumber. 





NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN 





THE UNITED STATES, 1929-1936 














More than 34,100,000 persons were or W.P.A. employees or persons enrolled in 
employed in nonagricultural industries in the the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
United States in March 1937, according to Industry--that is, manufacturing, mining, 
recent estimates compiled by the Bureau of construction, transportation, and public 
Labor Statistics. This was an increase utilities--provided employment for approximately 
of 8,240,000 persons from the extreme low 14,140,000 workers inMarch 1937. This group 
point of the depression in March 1933. employed nearly 4,700,000 more workers than 
The employment estimates do not include in March 1933. This was an increase of about 
agricultural workers because of lack of 50 percent. In other words, for every two 
| 
ESTIMATED TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE 
DECREASE INCREASE | 
MARCH MARCH MARCH MARCH 1929] MARCH 1933 |/ 
TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 1929 1933 1937 MARCH 1933 MARCH 1937 | 
Total nonagricultural employment. 35,377,000 |25,897,000|34,138,000|9,480,000 |8,241,000 
Employees. 28,220,000 |19,559,000| 26,854,000; 8,661,000 |7,295,000 
Industry: 15,565,000| 9,438,000|14,138,000|6,127,000)|4, 700,000 
Manuf acturing 9,676,000 | 5,765,000/ 9,644,000/3,911,000 |3,879,000 
Mining . 1,028,000 584,000 781,000 444,000 197,000 
Construction . 1,363,000 702,000 968,000 661,000 266,000 | 
Transportation . 2,422,000; 1,555,000; 1,837,000 867,000 282,000 
Public utilities . 1,076,000 | 832,000 908,000 244,000 76,000 
Distribution and service: 12,655,000 |10,121,000/)12,716,000)| 2,534,000 |2,595, 000 
Trade 5,947,000 | 4,231,000) 5,811,000/1,716,000 |1,580,000 
Finance sae ° . 892,000 712,000 794,000 180,000 82,000 
Service and miscellaneous industries} 2,604,000} 1,966,000; 2,584,000 638,000 618,000 
Government, education, and professions| 3,212,000 | 3,212,000] 3,527,000] so change 315,000 
Proprietors and self-employed 4,082,000 | 3,741,000) 4,241,000 341,000 500,000 
Casual workers . 3,075,000! 2,597,000! 3,043,000 478,000 446,000 
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include relief workers such as C.W.A. 


jobs available to individual workers in March 
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manufacturing. 
67 percent. 
factory employment in March of this 


4-year 
It amounted to more than 
result, 
year was almost as large asin the correspond- 


ing month of 1929. 
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The mining industry showed a gain of 
3 percent in the number of persons at work. 


advance amounted to 38 


— ow 


n construction the 
industrial groups, 
fewer 


percent. These however, 
still employed considerably 
than in March 1929. 
workers in mining in 1929, 
in March 1937. In 
7 persons were employed this March for every 


workers 
Thus, out of every 1,000 
760 were at work 
about 


construction work 


10 so employed in March 1929. 


The increases in employment from March 
1937 in 


were not 


1933 to March transportation and 


public utilities as pronounced as 


in March 1937 were. employing 5 out of every 
in March 1929. 
group of 


6 persons on their pay rolls 

The distribution and service 
industries as a whole employed approximately 
12,720,000 workers in March 1937, as against 
10,120,000 in March 1933 and 12,660,000 in 
March 1929. The relatively smaller fluctua- 
tions in employment over the 8 years (1929- 
1937) in this with 
manufacturing and 
by the fact 


group, as contrasted 


mining, are largely 


accounted for that workers in 


this group, composed of employees of stores, 


restaurants, hotels, laundries, schools, 
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36,158,000 PERSONS 


I932 


27,623,000 PERSONS 


1934 


30,167,000 PERSONS 


I935 


31,346,000 PERSONS 


I936 
32,975,000 PERSONS 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS ONE MILLION PERSONS 
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in manufacturing, mining, or construction. 


T} 


his was due in part to the fact that this 


group of industries was not as hard hit 
by the depression and the reduction in 
employment was not as great as in the case 
of the other industries. Between 1933 and 


1937 employment rose about 18 percent in 
t 


ransportation and 8 percent in public 


utilities. Nearly one-fourth of the workers 
industries in 
these 


Public utilities 


employed in 
March 1929 had not been reabsorbed by 
in March 1937. 


transportation 


industries 


Federal and State governments, 
people 


etc., performed 


essential services which continued 


to consume in relatively large amounts even 
during the depression. 
The level of employment in Government, 


education, and professional services was 
somewhat higher in March 1937 than in 
1929. The 9 percent in 


the volume of 


March 
increase of about 
of this group was 


of Federal 


employment 
due primarily to the expansion 


Government activities in recent years. 





According to the Bureau's estimates 
more people are in business for themselves 
this year than in 1929. The number of 
proprietors and self-employed workers -- the 
bulk of which are made up of independent 
businessmen in trade and service occupations, 
insurance and real estate agents, etc.-- 


totaled 4,240,000 inMarch 1937. This advance 


in employment of about 13 percent from 
March 1933 more than offset the decline 
which had occurred from 1929 to 1932. 

Nearly as many casual workers were at 
work in March 1937 as in March 1929. Esti- 
mated employment for this group -- which 
includes longshoremen, odd-job men, domestic 
servants, etc. -- was slightly more than 
3,040,000 this March, as against nearly 


2,600,000 in March 1933 and 3,075,000 in 


March 1929. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate 
of 34,140,000 people at work in nonagricul- 
1937 is within 1,240,000 


tural jobs in March 
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QO 


in March 1929, 
that unemploy- 


of the estimated employment 
This does not mean, 
ment in the United States has been reduced 
to within about 4 percent of the 1929 level. 


population growth, a 


however, 


Due to normal large 


have reached the 
"employable" age during this 8-year period. 


It is estimated that the total working force 


number of young persons 


of the country grows at arate of at least 
500,000 a year. This would mean that the 
labor supply is larger than in 1929 by at 


least 4,000,000 persons. 
The estimates of total 
employment for 1929 and following years show 
that the number of persons at work declined 
each year until 1932 when total employment 
27,620,000 Employment 
sharply during spring 
1933 
as a whole was 


nonagricultural 


persons. 
the 
the average 
slightly larger 
The advance con- 


averaged 
picked up and 


summer months of and for 


the 
than the average for 1932. 


year 


tinued in each succeeding year since 1933. 





ANNUAL INCOMES OF FAMILIES IN DENVER, PORTLAND, AND BUTTE 


Twenty-nine out of every 100 native white 
families inPortland, Oreg., and Denver, Colo., 
incomes of less than $1,000 during 
1935-36. In Butte, Mont., about 25 

the families reported an annual 

less than $1,000. 
of $2,000 or more comprised 
29 percent of the total those 
surveyed in Portland, compared with 32 per- 
in Butte and 33 percent in Denver. 


had annual 
the year 
percent of 
income of Families with 
annual incomes 


number of 


cent 


The incomes in these 
cities 


incomes and consumer expenditures 


data on family 


three were taken from a Nation-wide 
survey of 
of families representing all types of 


The survey 


occu- 


pations in the varicus 
was conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


in cooperation with other Government agencies. 


groups. 


The object of the survey was to secure recent 
the habits of 


various 


information on consumption 


families in income and occupational 


groups throughout the United States. 

Wage earners -- those employed in mines, 
mills, factories, etc.--had the lowest annual 
earnings in each of the three cities. 
Independent professional people, such as 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, etc., reported 
the highest incomes. Clerical workers 


earned on the average more than wage earners. 
Their were considerably 
smaller the family heads 


annual incomes 
than for 
business and professional group. In 


more than one- 


most of 
in the 
however, 
businessmen had 


Denver and Portland, 
half of the independent 
annual incomes below those reported for a 
majority of the clerical workers. 
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INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 FAMILIES 


IN DENVER, PORTLAND, AND 


DENVER, COLORADO, 1935-36 






LESS THAN $1,000 
286 Families 















$1,000 AND 
LESS THAN $1,500 






$2,500 AND MORE 
203 Families 





203 Families 






$2,000 
$1,500 AND AND LESS 
LESS THAN $2,000 | THAN $2500 


/25 Fomilies 













/83 Families 





PORTLAND, OREGON, 1935-36 








LESS THAN $1,000 
290 Families 











$1,000 AND 


AND MORE 
LESS THAN $1,500 eee 


(62 Fomilies 









2/3 Families 









$2,000 AND 
LESS THAN 





$1,500 AND 
LESS THAN $2,000 






206 Fomilies 


BUTTE 


BUTTE, MONTANA, 1935 - 36 





LESS THAN $1,000 






253 Fomilies 













$1,000 AND 
LESS THAN $1,500 






$2,500 AND MORE 
/83 Families 





204 Families 





$2,000 
AND LESS 
THAN $2500 


(38 Families 











$1,500 AND 
LESS THAN $2,000 







222 Fomilies 














1935-36 one-half of 
the families of wage earners earned less than-- 
$1,340 in Denver 
1,445 in Portland, Oreg. 


1,570 in Butte 


During the year 


For clerical employees one-half of the 
families had annual incomes of less than-- 
$1,795 in Portland, Oreg. 
1,625 in Denver 
1,895 in Butte 


Among independent businessmen one-half 
of the family incomes amounted to less than-- 
$1,545 in Portland, Ores. 

1,740 in Denver 


2,125 in Butte 


One-half of the families of independent 
professional workers reported yearly incomes 
of less than-- 

$2,665 in Portland, Oreg. 
3,240 in Denver 
3,315 in Butte 


For all groups combined, incomes were 
lowest in Portland, where one-half of all the 
families covered by the survey reported annual 
incomes of less than $1,495. In Denver 
every other family had an annual income of 
less than $1,525, 
$1,605 in Butte. 
Families on Relief. Slightly more than 
13 percent of all the families in Denver and 
Portland were receiving relief during the 


compared with less than 


year 1935-36. In Butte the relief group of 
families 


total families surveyed. 


covered about 18 percent of the 


One-half of the families on relief in 
Portland had annual incomes of less than $595. 
In Denver the annual incomes of half of the 
relief families were less than $605 and in 


Butte, less than $720. 


Size of Family. The average size of 


the families studied was approximately the 

About 30 
Butte 
composed of husband and wife and no dependents, 


same in each of the three cities. 


percent of the families in were 


while in Denver 33 percent and in Portland 
about 36 percent of the families were made 
up of two persons -- husband and wife. As a 


rule, no marked differences existed in the 
size of the family among wage earners, clerical 
workers, or business and professional people 
in the nonrelief 


group. In many instances 


families of five or more persons were more 
among the higher-paid occupational 
groups than among the relatively lower-paid 
groups. Thus, in Portland families 


or more persons 


frequent 


of five 
made up slightly more than 
15 percent of all the families of salaried 
independent professional 
13 percent of the 
families of wage earners and 10.5 percent of 
the families of clerical workers. 

Large 


businessmen and 
people, as compared with 


families, however, were more 


prevalent among families on relief than 








relief. In Denver 28 
relief consisted 


among those not on 


percent of the families on 


of five or more persons, compared with about 


15 percent of the nonrelief families. In 


Portland and Butte about 1 out of every 4 
relief families consisted of five or more 
persons. 
RENTS AND HOME OWNERSHIP 

In all three cities rents paid by 
families varied according to the occupational 
group. Families of wage earners paid on the 
averace $17.60 per monthfor rent inPortland, 
as against an average of $19 in Butte and 
$20.40 in enver. Clerical workers paid 
$24.80 per month in Portland, compared with 
$25.70 in Butte and $28.80 in Denver. Rent 
payments of business and professional groups 
were considerably higher, averaging $27.10 


in Portland, $34.30 in Butte, and $35 in Denver. 


As a rule, the amount of rent paid by 
the family rose with its annual income. This 
was true for wage earners and clerical 
workers, as well as for the business’ and 


groups. Inmany cases, however, 


the actual sums paid out in rent by 
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the higher were larger, they 


represented a smaller proportion of the tota) 


income groups 


annual income. For instance, in Denver 
families with incomes ranging from $590 to 
$1,000 spent on the average $18 for rent, 
This outlay absorbed about 27 percent of 
their total income. On the other hand, 


families with annual incomes of $5,000 or more 


spent on the average about $64 a month for 


rent, but this expenditure was less than }]10 
percent of their total income. 

Home ownership was the most frequent 
in Portland, where slightly more than one- 


half of the business and professional people 
the 
clerical workers and wage earners owned their 


and nearly one-half of families of 


homes. It was the least frequent in 


slightly 
workers 


own 


Denver, where more than one-third 


of the clerical and wage earners 


and nearly one-half of the business and pro- 


fessional groups owned their own dwellings 


all families combined 41 out of every 


For 
100 
homes. 


families in Denver owned their own 


In Butte 42 out of every 100 families 
50 out of every 100 families 


and in Portland 


owned their own homes. 


——— 


STUDIES AND REPORTS ON LABOR PROBLEMS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


vacations with pay are frequently 


provided for in union agreements covering 


workers in the 
They 


and 


licensed ship personnel and 


rubber and petroleum industries. are 


fairly common in street railway bus, 
in newspaper editorial 
the 
agreements 


the 


in retail trade, and 


room agreements. For most of other 


union 


pay 


industries provisions in 


for vacations with are 


calling 
rather than the rule. 
the 4,000 

with 


indicates 


exception 
union 
of Labor 
recognition of 
pay 


A survey of agree- 


the Bureau 
that 
vacations 


ments on file 


Statistics 


the need for annual with 


IN ORGANIZED INDUSTRIES 
was more evident among the industries 
furnishing year-round employment’ thar 
among industries of a seasonal nature 


where periodic shutdowns or lay-offs occur. 

half of the 180 agreements which 
provide vacations with pay concerned workers 
the Middle West, and about one- 
earners in the 
The smallest number 


Nearly 


employed in 
third 
Atlantic seaboard area. 


covered wage North 


of vacation provisions were found in unior 


agreements with firms located in the upper 


part of New England and in the South. 
The conditions and requirements under 
which workers are entitled to vacations 
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vary. The most common stipulation in the 


agreements surveyed calls for 1] year's 
service as a condition for a vacation with 
pay. A small proportion of the agreements 
require periods of service ranging from 5 
to as high as 10 years. About] out of every 
8 agreements dealing with vacations with pay 
provides that employees are to be granted 
vacations as a right, regardless of their 
length of service. 

Employees whose length of service extends 
over a period of a year or more are entitled 
to 1 week's vacation each year, according to 
the terms contained in almost half of the 
agreements with vacation provisions. The most 
liberal provisions call for 2 weeks" vacation 
for all workers, regardless of their length 
of service. The most limited vacation allow- 
ance grants 3 days’ vacation after 1 and up 
to 10 years of service and a vacation of 1 
In most cases the 


week after 10 years. 


LABOR DISPUTES 
Approximately 475 strikes started in 
April, according to preliminary information 
on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This was a decline of 150 strikes from the 
preceding month, when atotal of 625 industrial 
disputes was registered. Manyof the strikes 
which began in March continued into April 
with the result that approximately 750 strikes 


vacation pay of workers is based on their 


individual average weekly earnings for a 
stated period prior to the date of vacation. 

As a rule, workers are required to take 
the vacations they earn. In case of discharge 
or lay-off the common practice is to compensate 
employees for such vacation time owed them. 
Two tailors’ agreements provide that any 
tailor found working during vacation has to 
turn over to the union his earnings during 
that period. Some agreements require employees 
to take their vacations during the summer 
months. Several truck drivers’ agreements, 
on the other hand, specify that vacations be 
taken only during the winter. In general, 
most agreements do not designate who will set 
the vacation schedule, although some agree- 
ments give this right exclusively to the 
employer. Other agreements state that in 
arranging the time for vacations the consent 


of both the employer and worker is necessary. 


APRIL 1937 


about 350,000 workers were in 
progress during April. For thefirst 4 months 


of 1937 about 1,460 strikes involving 670,000 


involving 


workers were recorded by the Bureau, compared 
with 683 strikes affecting 236,000 workers 
in the similar period of last year. During 
the whole year of 1936 there were 2,172 


strikes which involved about 790,000 workers. 


WORK OF THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN APRIL 1937 


Nearly 220,000 persons were directed to 
jobs in private industry in April by the 
United States employment 

throughout the 


activities of 

located 
Including placements in 
public building projects, more than 342,000 


offices country. 


governmental and 


persons were placed in jobs in April. 

The gainin placements in private industry 
has been particularly noteworthy since early 
last fall when public employment offices, 
following special allocation of funds by the 
President, intensified efforts to place appli- 
cants in jobs inprivate industry. During the 
first 4 months of 1937 almost three-fourths 
of a million placements have been made with 
private employers. This is more than twice 


the mumber placed in industry during the 


first 4-month period in 1936. 


Employment offices in Texas reported 
the largest number of placements during April-- 
33,300. 
in New York, 25,600 in Illinois, 23,800 in 
California, 23,400 in 19,700 in 


Pennsylvania, and nearly 11,000 in Michigan. 


Total placements amounted to 27,300 


Ohio, 


More than one-quarter of a million 
(288,000) 
registered by employment offices in April. 


The total number of persons registered at 


applicants for employment were 


public employment offices as seeking work in 
April was slightly more than 5,500,000. 
4 outof every 50f these jobseekers were men. 


About 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN APRIL 1937 


Approximately 98,000 persons were added 
to the pay rolls of the 89 manufacturing and 
16 nonmanuf acturing 


industries in April 


according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


monthly survey of these industries. Weekly 
pay rolls over the month's interval advanced 
$8,200,000. 

With but one exception employment has 
increased each month since February 1936. 
Over the year interval, April 1936 to 
April 1937, nearly 1,500,000 additional 


workers have been employed in the industries 


MANUFACTURING 


A gain of nearly 94,000 workers brought 
the April level 
within 1 percent of its November 1929 level. 
At the same time, weekly pay rolls in April 
were larger than for any month since October 
1929. During the last months’ the 
increase in the aggregate weekly wage income 
of factory workers has been more marked than 


of factory employment to 


few 


the increase in factory employment. This 
greater increase is due primarily to the 
large number of wage increases received by 


employees in manufacturing establishments. 
Total weekly wage disbursements to factory 
workers to $213,000,000-- 


an increase of $7,400,000 from March. 


in April amounted 


the 89 manufacturing 
in employment from 
industries reported 
Some of the 


Fifty-eight of 
showed gains 
April and 63 
increases in weekly pay rolls. 
over the month's 
seasonal. Increases of 6 
percent or more in employment and pay rolls 
in the following industries: 


industries 
March to 

more pronounced gains 
interval were 


were reported 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Canning and preserving . 24.1 28.5 
meet OWPET «sc ee te ee 13.3 12.2 
Pertiligers .. «sees. 11.5 17.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 8.4 15.6 
Ice cream °° 7.2 7.8 
Marble, slate, and granite . 6.4 15.8 
Locomotives ...«-e«eree 6.0 10.6 
Pree ee eee 6.0 9.6 


Weekly wage disburse- 
$71, 700,000 


surveyed by the Bureau. 
ments increased approximately 
from April 1936 to April 1937. 
Thirteen of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries reported gains in employment in 
April. Large seasonal increases were recorded 
in the number of wage earners at work in 
private building construction, quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining, and dyeing and cleaning. 
declined sharply in 


and fewer workers 


bituminous 
were 


Employment 
coal mining, also 


employed in wholesale trade and insurance. 


INDUSTRIES 


Among the reductions in employment from 
March to April seasonal curtailment of opera- 
tions resulted in declines of 14 percent in 
cottonseed--oil, cake, and meal, 10 percent 
in millinery, 5 percent in confectionery, 
and 3.4 percent in boots and shoes. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment. Almost 100,000 workers 


were added to the pay rolls of the durable- 


goods groups of industries in April. The 
largest increases over the month's interval 
occurred in transportation equipment (27,600) 
machinery manufacturing (25,700), and iron 
and steel (18,900). In the remaining 
durable-goods industries smaller gains were 
registered. These amounted to 10,500 in 
stone, clay, and glass, 6,400 in lumber, 
6,200 in railroad repair shops, and 2,800 


in nonferrous metals. 

Employment in the durable-goods industries 
as awhole advanced 710,800 over the 12 months, 
April 1936 to April 1937. The gains over the 
year's interval were-- 

216,900 in machinery manufacturing 

182,100 in 

118,300 in 

70,100 in 

59,900 in nonferrous metals 

36,100 in stone, clay, and glass 

27,400 in railroad repair shops 

Weekly Pay Rolls. The weekly 
income of workers producing durable goods 


iron and steel 
transportation equipment 
lumber 


wage 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES 









































APRIL 4937, MARCH 1937, and APRIL 14936 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY 
APRIL MARCH APRIL APRIL MARCH APRIL 
1937 * 1937% 1936 193'7* 1937% 19 36 
|All industries 8,561,500 (8,467,700 |7,458, 600 |$213,030,000 |$205,602,000 |$ 161,228,000 
| Durable-goods groups: 4,275,800 |4,177, 700 |3,565,000| 120,815,000} 113,759,000 86, 456,000 
Iron and steel . 936,400 917,500 754,300 30,428,000 27,765,000 19,652,000 
| Machinery 1,098,900 |! ,073,200 882,000 31,765,000 29,907,000 21,733,000 
| Transportation equipment 709,400 681,800 591,100 22,137,000 21,277,000 17,197,000 
Railroad repair shops 306,100 299,900 278,700 9,209,000 8,924,000 7,948,000 
| Nonferrous metals 326,700 323,900 266,800 8,472,000 8,194,000 §,702,000 
Lumber . 641,500 635,100 571,400 12,483,000 11,824,000 9,572,000 
| Stone, clay, and glass . 256,800 246,300 220,700 6,321,000 5,868,000 %,652,000 
| 
Nondurable-goods groups: 4,285,700 |4,290,000 |3,893,600 92,215,000 91,843,000 74,772,000 
Testiles . . <«- 1,792,300 |1,811,900 |1,621 ,300 31,834,000 32,690,000 25,753,000 
| Leather 318,000 326,100 293,700 6,106,000 6,455,000 4,730,000 
| Foceds 717,400 702,300 666,600 16,429,000 15,791,000 13,704,000 
| Tobacco 82,900 84,100 81,100 1,150,000 1,166,000 979,000 
| Paper and printing . §69,300 568,800 526,300 15,579,000 15,474,000 13,349,000 
| Chemicals 419,700 ¥14,100 372,200 11,269,000 10,613,000 8,605,000 
Rubber . 130,800 129,900 118,000 3,523,000 3,461,000 2,872,000 
Unclassified . 255,300 252,800 214,400 6,325,000 6,193,000 4,780,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 
was estimated at nearly $121,000,000 in metals, $1,670,000 in stone, clay, and glass, 


April. This was an 


over the preceding month. 


Weekly 


increase of $7,056,900 


pay rolls 


rose $2,660,000 in iron and steel, $1,860,000 


in machinery 


transportation equipment, 


$453,000 
in railroad 


in stone, 
repair 
nonferrous metals. 
Wage earners 
earned 
this 


approximately 


week April than 


manufacturing, 


clay, 
shops, 


$659,000 


and 


$34,400,00C 
in April a 


and glass, 





Workers 


industries 


in all 
shared 


were estimated at 


steel, 
ing, 


$4, 


$10,030,000 
940,000 


$10,800,000 


increases, 


in 


$860,000 in 


in lumber, 
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$278,000 in 


in the durable-goods group 


more per 


year ago. 


the durable-goods groups of 
in the 


which 


iron and 


in machinery manufactur- 


in transportation equipment, 
$2,900,000 in lumber, 


$2,770,000 in nonferrous 


and $1,260,000 


goods 
in April, 
declined 
foodstuffs, 
increases 


NONDURABLE=GOODS 


Employment. 


industries 


about 


the unclassified 


5,600 
in paper and printing, 


Gains 


industries were 


of 


in railroad repair shops. 


INDUSTRIES 
Although many nondurable- 
hired additional workers 


employment for the group as awhole 
4,300. 
in chemicals, 


15,100 in 
and smaller 
rubber, and 


not suffi- 








cient to offset the reductions in employment 
of 19,600 in textiles, 8,100 
1,200 in tobacco. 

Compared with April 1936, about 392,900 
in manufacturing 
All of the 


in leather, and 


more workers were engaged 


nondurable goods this April. 








nondurable-goods groups increased their 
the year's interval. The 


171,000 in textiles, 


employment over 
increases amounted to 
50,800 in foodstuffs, 47,500 in chemicals, 
43,000 in paper and printing, 24,300 in 
leather, 12,800 in rubber, 1,800 in tobacco, 
and 40,900 in the unclassified industries. 
Weekly Pay Rolls. The weekly wage 
income of the employed in the 
nondurable-goods industries in April was 
about $372,000 higher than in the preceding 
Weekly payrolls advanced by $656,000 
$638,000 in foodstuffs 
in paper printing, $62,000 


workers 


month. 
in chemicals, 


$105,000 and 


~16< 


and $132,000 in the unclassified 
Pay rolls declined by $856,000 
$349,000 in leather, and $16,000 


in rubber, 
industries. 
in textiles, 
in tobacco. 


Over the year's interval, April 1936 
to April 1937, weekly wage payments to 
workers manufacturing nondurable-goods 


products $6,080,000. All of the 
nondurable-goods industries reported higher 
pay rolls compared with April of last year. 
The increases ranged in amounts 
$171,000 in tobacco and $651,000 in rubber 
to $2,725,000 in foodstuffs and $6,080,000 
in textiles. 


rose 


from 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


The gap between the trends 
employment and pay rolls which had existed 
since June 1930 was closed last month. Up 
to that time pay rolls, despite their rapid 
advances inrecent months, still lagged behind 
employment. In April, for the first time 
Since the depression, the situation was 
reversed and the index of weekly pay rolls 
was higher than the index of employment, when 
compared with their respective averages for 
the 3 years 1923-25. 


in factory 
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IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
employment in manufacturing industries stood 
at 102.2 in April, as against 101.1 in the 
preceding month, 89.1 in April of last year, 
and 100 for 1923-25. The Bureau's index of 
weekly pay rolls was 104.8 in April, 101.1 
in March, and 79.3 in April 1936, compared 
with 100 as the average for 1923-25. Over 
the month's interval, Marchto April, factory 
employment advanced about ] percent and weekly 
pay nearly 4 percent. Over the 
year's interval, April 1936 


rolls, 





192325100 


ander Numbers 


EMPLOYMENT & PAy ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


to April 1937, employment 
advanced 15 percent and weekly 


hte Manto pay rolls rose 32 percent. 





The April index of em- 
ployment inthe durable-goods 
group of industries (98.7) 
stood above that of anymonth 


io 











since November 1929. Employ- 
the durable-goods 
industries advanced 20 per- 
cent from April 1936 to 
April 1937. Although slightly 
fewer workers had jobs in the 
industries 


ment in 


nondurable-goods 
in April, the level of em- 
ployment for this group was, 
withafew exceptions, higher 
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than for any month from 
a January 1923 to March 1937. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment in manufacturing industries 


Weekly earnings: 




































































in April averaged 40.5 hours per week. The $36.20 in blast furnaces androlling mills 
workweek was slightly shorter than in the 33.15 in automobiles 
preceding month but about 14 hours per week 30.00 in foundries and machine shops 
longer than in April 1936. Factory wage 22.55 in brick manufacturing 
earners in April earned on the average 63.5 21.70 in sawmills 
cents per hour and $26.30 per week. In Average weekly hours of work and average 
April of last year factory workers averaged hourly and weekly earnings in the five 
approximately 57 cents per hour and $22.80 selected nondurable-goods industries in April 
per week. 1937 were-- 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
APRIL INCREASE OR DECREASE | 44) INCREASE OR DECREASE wines INCREASE OR DECREASE 
INDUSTRY 1937 a er at 1937 <a. oo. ee 193” a, on. Oe 
APR. 1937 | APR. 1027 APR. 1937 | APR. 1937 APR. 1937 | PR. 1037 
Percent | Percent Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Chemicals e <2 41.0 + 0.3 + 1.3 75.0 + §.8 416.3 | $30.75 | + 6.1 +17.9 
Cottonseed--oil, cake, meal | 50.0 + 1.0 +14.0 23.0 - 0.3 + 6.4 11.45 | + 0.5 +20.5 
Druggists' preparations. 40.0 « 3.9 + 2.0 56.9 + 1.4 + 2.4 B.50{- 0.6 + $.3 
Explosives . 42.5 + 2.4 +10.6 78.5 *$,.2 +13.8 3.0 i ¢ 7.7 +25 .5 
Fertilizers. . 45.5 + 3.0 414.3 35.5 + 3.0 + 3.9 16.20] + 6.9 +17.8 
Paints and varnishes . 43.5 + 1.5 + 3.6 65.0 $ 2.7 + 8.8 28.10 + 4.0 +12.7 
Petroleum refining . 36.0 - 0.8 + 1.7 94.5 + 7.7 +18.8 33.86 1 + 7.1 +20.1 
Rayon and allied products. | 40.0 * @8 + 1.6 60.0 + 2.9 +14.7 23.80 | + 2.9 +16.6 
Soap . 39.5 - 3.5 + 2.8 67.0 + 9.8 + 9.0 26.40 | - 2.6 +12.2 
In the five selected durable-goods Weekly hours: 
industries the ‘average weekly hours. and 43.5 in paper and pulp 
average hourly and weekly earnings in 41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
April 1937 were-- 38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: 36.0 = potreloun ref ining 
34.5 in tires and inner tubes 


44.5 in foundries and machine shops 


43. 
43. 


5 
“e 


38. 


in brick manufacturing 
in sawmills 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
automobiles 


omawm uw 


in 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


88.0 in automobiles 

85.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
67.5 in foundries and machine shops 

52.0 in 
50.5 in 


brick manufacturing 
sawmills 


Hourly earnings 


94. 
94. 
68. 
58. 
41. 


awnoo uw 


(in cents): 

in petroleum refining 

inner tubes 

in slaughtering and meat packing 


in tires and 


in paper and pulp 
in cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 


$33.85 
32.35 
28.00 
25.30 
16.10 


in petroleum refining 
tires and 


slaughtering and meat packing 


in inner tubes 
in 
in paper and pulp 


in cotton-goods manufacturing 














The average workweek of wage earners 
employed in 8 of the 10 selected durable- 
and nondurable-goods industries increased 
over the year's interval, April 1936 to 
April 1937. The average weekly hours of 
work rose 6 percent in brick manufacturing 
and nearly Spercent in foundries and machine 
ood j 


shops, cotton-goods manufacturing, and paper 


and pulp. 


Workers employed in 


selected industries 





"A 


averaged higher weekly 


earnings this April thaninApril a4 year ago. 


The largest increases over the 12-month periog 


amounted to 30 


and rolling mills, 
facturing and slaughtering and meat packing 


and 20 percent in 


percent 


23 percent 


furnaces 
brick manu- 


cotton-goods manufacturin 


and petroleum refining. 





EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





nen tt MARCH 1937 | APRIL 1036 
1937* TO TO 
APRIL 1937 | APRIL 193'7 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment........ 3, 482, 000 + 0.4 * 6.23 
Weekly pay roll... $65,942,000 * 2.8 +10.0 
Weekly hours...... 43.5 - 0.3 - 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 ° 3.7 ? 2.3 
Weekly earnings... $22. 10 T 3.8 * 3.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment........ 1,475,000 - 0.2 o 2 
Weekly pay roll... $43,647,000 + 9.6 +11.0 
Weekly hours...... 42.5 - 0.4 7 0.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.69 * 3.2 > 27 
Weekly earnings... $29.35 ’ oo 7 3.6 
METAL MINING 
Employment........ 83, 800 + 4.2 +32.4 
Weekly pay roll... 2,922, 000 + 8.9 +69. 1 
Weekly earnings... $32.05 * 4,3 °Ers F 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 333, 000 - 15.5 - 6.3 
Weekly pay roll... $6,013,000 -38.5 -13.1 
Weekly hours...... 21.5 ~36.1 -18.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.88 *3e.. 2 723.2 
Weekly earnings... $19.05 -27.3 » ¥.2 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment........ 410, 600 ? 4.6 * 2% 
Weekly pay roll... $12,450,000 - 1.0 *13.2 
Weekly hours...... 39.5 so change * id 
Hourly earnings... $0. 60 - 2.2 * Bet 
Weekly earnings... $30. 14 - 2.6 + €. 7 





HOTELS 
Employment.......+.- 
Weekly pay roll.... 


Weekly hours....... 


Hourly earnings.... 


Weekly earnings.... 


POWER and LIGHT 
Employment....+.+«- 
Weekly pay roll.... 
Weekly hours....... 
Hourly earnings.... 


Weekly earnings.... 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment....+.+.-: 
Weekly pay roll.... 


Weekly earnings.... 


LAUNDRIES 
Employment....+++-- 
Weekly pay roll.... 
Weekly hours......-. 
Hourly earnings.... 


Weekly earnings.... 


DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment.....++-- 
Weekly pay roll.... 
Weekly hours....... 
Hourly earnings.... 


Weekly earnings.... 


* Preliminary 


APRIL 


1937* 


257,200 
3,683,000 
48.0 

$0. 30 
$14.60 


194, 600 
$5,935,000 
$31.25 


50, 200 
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44.0 
$0.46 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN APRIL 1937 


AGRICULTURE 





Farm Income. The April cash income of for the use of the land. Almost two-thirds 
farmers from the sale of farm products was of the tenant and sharecropper farmers are 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture located in the South. Seventy percent of 
at $583,000,000, compared with $596,000,000 the farms in Mississippi and over 60 percent 
in March 1937 and $493,000,000 in April 1936 of all the farms in Georgia, South Carolina, 

In addition, farmers received $76,900,000 Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
in Government payments in connection witt are operated by tenants or sharecroppers. 
the agricultural conservation program. These The percentage of tenants and share- 
payments aggregated $111,000,000 in March croppers in the United States in 1935 was 
and $37,000,000 in April 1936. considerably higher than in 1880. In 1880, 

25 percent of the farmers were tenants. 

Farm Tenancy. About 4 out of every 10 In 1935, 42 percent of the farmers’ were 
farmers in the United States are tenants or either tenants or sharecroppers. Over 
sharecroppers, that is, farmers who either the 55-year period the actual number of 
pay rent for the land they operate or share tenant farmers increased from 1,025,000 
their crops with their landlords in payment to 2,865,000. 

} — 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Industrial activity in April continued Textile mills reported a slight reduc- 
at the relatively high level of recent tion in activity from the high rate of recent 
months. The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted months. Leather and shoe factories also 


e 
index of industrial product 


ion remained produced smaller quantities of goods in April 





the 3 years 1923-25. In 
other words, the output of 
mines and factories in March 


and April of this year was 


ut 17 percent higher thar 
in April 1936, and 18 percent 
r than in 1923-25. 
Output of durable-goods 
products increased in April. 
Steel mills were more active 
than in the preceding month 
and their output about equaled 
that 
1929. Automobile assemblies 
were higher than in March. 
The production of lumber and 


for the peak month of 





PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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plate glass also increased. 





BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. More automobiles’ were 
produced in April than in any month since 
June 1929. Total production of passenger 
cars and trucks was estimated at 536,000 
units, as against 494,000 units in March and 
503,000 units in April 1936. 

Bituminous Coal. Total production of 
bituminous coal in April was estimated at 
approximately 25,700,000 tons, compared with 
51,300,000 tons in March and 30,450,000 tons 
in April a year ago. 

Building Construction. The value of 
building construction for which permits were 
issued in 1,474 cities in April totaled 
$174,800,000. 
building permits totaling $171,200,000 in 
March and $120,200,000 in April of last year. 


These same cities reported 


Electric Power. 
power for public use totaled 9,610 million 


Output of electric 


kilowatt hours in April, compared witt 
approximately 9,960 million kilowatt hours in 
March and 8,890 million kilowatt hours in 
April a year ago. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
railroads loaded on the average 738,800 cars 
of freight per week in April. This was about 
12,000 cars per week less than the preceding 
month but over 100,000 cars per week above 
April 1936. 


Steel. Production of steel ingots ir 
April totaled 5,070,000 tons -- about 155,000 
tons less than in March but nearly 1,130,000 
tons more than in April of last year. 


cee)". eee 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN APRIL 1937 


Employment in the Federal Service. The 
regular Federal Government service employed 
slightly morethan 1,119,000 persons in April. 
About 795,000 were employed in the executive 
branch of the Government, 317,000 in the 
military service, 5,100 in the legislative, 
and 2,000 in the judicial service. 


P.W.A. Construction Prejects. About 
192,200 persons were employed in April at 
the site of construction on projects directed 
by the Public Works Administration. This 
was an increase of 18,600 workers over the 
preceding month. Wage disbursements to the 
workers employed totaled $15,240,000 in 
April, as against nearly $13,350,000 inMarch. 


Other Federal Government Construction 
Projects. fmployment on construction projects 
financed by regular appropriations and by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation provided 
jobs in April for 140,900 workers at a pay 
roll of $14,900,000. In March approximately 


127,900 persons earned $12,800,000. 


The Works Program. Projects financed by 
the Works Progress Administration other 
than emergency conservation work and that 
part of P.W.A. work financed by The Works 
Program, employed approximately 2,980,090 
persons in April. During the month these 
workers received nearly $135,800,000 in wages. 

Emergency Conservation Work. The begin- 
ning of a new enrollment period in April 
increased the number of enrolled workers, 
camp supervisors, and instructors employed 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps from 
307,300 in March to 369,300 in April. Their 
total wage income rose from $15,800,000 ir 
March to $17,500,000 in April. 

General Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Social Security Board fron 
100 cities indicate that about 794,900 families 
and single persons received $23,470,000 in 
emergency relief from public funds in April. 
In March the same cities reported 829,300 
families and single persons receiving 
approximately $24,820,000. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN APRIL 1937 












































Wholesale Prices. The general level of 88.0, as against 87.8 in March, 79.7 in 
wholesale commodity prices was about the same April a year ago, and 100 in 1926, This 
in April as in the preceding month. It was means that the same commodities which could 
10.4 percent higher than in April ayear ago. be purchased at wholesale for $100 in 1926 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of cost $88 in April, $87.80 in March, and 
wholesale commodity prices in April was $79.70 in April 1936. 

INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
ITEM 1926 APRIL APRIL INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
1937 1936 APRIL 1936 TO APRIL 1937 

Index Index Index Percent 

All commodities 100 88.0 79.7 + 10.4 
Farm products 100 92. 76.9 + 19.9 
Raw materials 100 88.7 77.0 + 15.2 
Semimanuf actured articles 100 89.5 74.5 + 20.1 
Finished products 100 87.4 81.6 , Wan 

Retail Food Prices. The average retail with 78.5 in the preceding month, 72.5 in 
price of 84 food products sold in 51 cities April of last year, and 100 in 1926. Thus, 


of the United States rose slightly in April. 
Retail food prices this April 
8.5 percent higher thanin Aprilof last year. 
The retail food price index of the Bureau of 


were about 


for every dollar's worth of foodstuffs pur- 
chased inthe country's retail markets during 
1926, the average 78.7 
cents in April, and 72.5 


consumers 
78.5 cents in March, 


paid on 























Labor Statistics was 78.7 in April, compared cents in April a year ago. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
— RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
APRIL 1937 APRIL 1936 APRIL 1936 TO APRIL 1937 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound...... 8.4 8.2 + 6.2 + 2.4 
Butter, pound ..... 39.7 37.5 ? 2.8 + §.9 
Milk, quemt . «ees 12.3 11.8 + 0.5 + 4.2 
Eggs, dozen ....e..-. 33.7 29.9 + 3.8 +12.7 
Potatoes, pound .... 3.7 2.8 + 0.8 +27.6 
Lord, pom 2 1 ee 17.4 16.1 + 1.3 + 6.) 
Pork chops, pound ... 34.4 $3.7 + 0.7 * 2.3 
Round steak, pound... ee | 33.4 + 3.7 e213. 3 
Suse, powmh. 2 2 cc 5.7 §.5 + 0.2 + 3.6 
Coffee, pound ..... 25.3 24.3 + 1.0 + 4.1 






































